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mission to investigate the desirability of establishing a system of pen- 
sions for state and municipal officers and employes, and the commis- 
sion for the survey of municipal financing, were all continued. Newly 
crcjated commissions are: a commission to investigate whether toll 
roads and bridges can be acquired by the State; a commission to 
investigate the problem of conserving fish; a commission to inquire 
into the observance, enforcement, application, operation and effect of 
the civil service law in the state, county and municipal governments 
and the advisability of amendments; a commission to investigate con- 
ditions in this country, experiences of states and foreign nations, char- 
acter, expense, etc., with a view to establishing military instruction in 
high schools. The commission to ameliorate the condition of the 
blind was instructed to inquire into the causes of blindness, so that 
with the cooperation of the state board of health preventive measures 
might be adopted and enforced. Four commissions cover codifications 
or arrangement of various parts of the statutes, i.e., a commission to 
contract for a supplement to the compiled statutes of New Jersey to 
include laws of 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915; a commission to revise 
and codify state laws relating to cities and other municipalities; a 
commission to revise and codify the fish and game laws; a commission 
to revise, simplify, arrange and consolidate the primary and election 
laws of the State. 

Maryland. The educational survey commission created in 1914 was 
continued so as to allow time for a survey of the higher educational 
institutions which it was found impossible to cover in the period 
originally allotted the commission and also continued the joint com- 
mission with the State of Virginia on fisheries industries legislation. 

Kentucky. A commission to investigate conditions as to feeble- 
mindedness, with however, no appropriation for the State was 
authorized. 

South Carolina. A state system of rural credit will be the subject 
for investigation by a special commission. 

Highway Administration and State Aid. During the year 1915, the 
States expended $53,000,000 in state aid for road construction. In 
addition more than $27,000,000 of county and township money was 
ex^iended under state supervision, making a total of more than $80,500,- 
000 of road and bridge expenditures managed by the States under the 
system of grants in aid. In ten years expenditures of $263,350,000 
of state money in aid of highway construction have been made, and 
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the annual expenditures have increased from $2,500,000 in 1904, to 
$53,000,000 in 1915. 

This poUcy of grants in aid for highways began only twenty-five 
years ago when New Jersey established a state highway department, 
and began systematic construction and maintenance of highways. 
Since 1891, every State in the Union except Indiana, South Carolina 
and Texas, has established some form of highway department with 
powers ranging from mere advisory authority to minute control of 
local and state expenditures for highway construction and maintenance. 
Fifty thousand miles of roads have been constructed under the super- 
vision of these departments up to January 1, 1916. The stimulus 
given to road construction by state aid has resulted in an increase of 
more than 250 per cent in road expenditures in ten years. The total 
expenditures for public highways in 1904 was $80,000,000. In 1915 
it was about $282,000,000. 

An analysis of the methods of supervision and control by the various 
States is, therefore, of the utmost interest and importance, and becomes 
of increasing importance in view of the recent appropriation of $85,000,- 
000 to be expended by the United States government in aid of the States 
in road construction and maintenance. 

New Jersey, which was the first State to establish a state highway 
department, is also one of the States in which great authority is exer- 
cised over the local governments in road matters. It is also one of the 
few States which builds and maintains a state system of roads entirely 
at state expense. In aid of local units the State grants aid for the 
improvement of highways to the extent of 40 per cent of the total 
expended. The commissioner of public roads is entrusted with the 
execution of the law granting state aid. After conference with the 
boards of chosen freeholders in the respective counties, he passes upon 
aid in road improvement. The surveys, plans, estimates and specifica- 
tions are made locally but are approved by the state commissioner 
before the local authorities advertise for bids. The contracts and 
bonds are examined and approved by the commissioner before work 
begins. When the work has been completed a written statement with 
entire cost data is submitted to the commissioner and if, after inspec- 
tion, it is approved by him, the State's portion of the cost is paid to 
the county. When the roads are constructed, they are maintained by 
the counties, townships and municipalities. If a road is neglected, 
the state commissioner withholds payment of any money that may be 
apportioned to a county until repairs are made. 
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With many variations in detail the following States carry on high- 
way work in a manner similar to that of New Jersey: New York, 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Colorado, Tennessee, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin. Many of these States build 
and maintain a system of state roads entirely at state expense, while 
others build roads only through aid to the local governments. Wyom- 
ing is building a system of state highways with convict labor, and 
California by means of a bond issue. 

The other form of commission is the educational or advisory com- 
misfiion. The following States have an advisory or educational board 
or engineer: Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Oregon, South Dakota, and West Virginia. Ii; is 
made the duty of the highway commission in all of the States giving 
state aid to give information and assistance to local officials regarding 
road construction. 

Along with the control which the States exercise through the medium 
of grants in aid, there has grown up considerable centralized authority 
of state officials over local officials. Formerly, practically no authority 
was exercised by the state authorities over local road officials and in 
most of the States even yet, there is little authority outside of the 
control over officials in constructing and maintaining state roads and 
state aided roads. The State of New York is perhaps the most impor- 
tant example of centralized administration. A county superintendent 
is appointed by the board of supervisors in each county and if they 
fail to make the appointment, the state highway commission appoints. 
The county highway superintendent may be removed by the state high- 
way commission upon written charges and is also subject to the rules 
and legulations of the state commission. The town superintendent of 
highways is elected by the people of the townships, but he is subject 
to the regulations of the state highway commission. Similar exam- 
ples of centralization are found in New Mexico, Iowa, and Illinois. 

Tlie following States have a highway board or commission which is 
in some cases ex-officio. In other cases a state engineer is appointed 
to do the work under the board. Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusc^tts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tenjicssee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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The following States put the matter in the hands of a single state 
engineer or highway commissioner: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware (for one county), Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Only six States have provisions in their road laws providing for the 
appointment of subordinates through civil service examinations. Illi- 
nois provides that all assistants, agents or clerks under the state com- 
mission, except the highway engineer and the assistant highway engi- 
neer, shall be subject to the civil service laws of the State. County 
superintendents of highways are also selected by examination by the 
state highway commission from persons proposed by the county board 
of each county. 

Massachusetts places the appointment of subordinates under the 
civil service law of the State. The commissioner of public roads in 
New Jersey is authorized to employ a staff of qualified road inspectors 
certified as such by the civil service commission. New York provides 
that all subordinates be appointed subject to the civil service law. 
District and county superintendents of highways are selected by county 
boards from lists prepared from examinations. The Wisconsin civil 
service law covers the appointment of subordinates and also the ap- 
pointment of the county highway commissioner. Kentucky, which has 
no civil service law, requires that the county engineer shall have passed 
a creditable examination given by the state commissioner of public 
roads. J. A. L. 

Federal Grants in Aid. The United States government has given 
vast amounts of money and lands in the last century to the States to 
aid in various matters. Over $500,000,000 has been given to education 
alone. Most of the permanent state school funds have been formed 
principally from such grants. These grants were made outright. 
There were no conditions attached except their acceptance by the 
States. The grant of certain sections of land was conditioned that the 
money should be used for education. That was as far as the restric- 
tions went and there was no means of enforcing even that. 

The first large grant for agricultural and mechanic arts education — 
the Morrill act, made no restriction, simply providing that the States 
through the legislature should accept the grant and that the funds 
derived from the sale of lands should be kept intact "to the endowment, 
support and maintenance of at least one college where the leading ob- 



